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Even before the discovery of that art, however, which
must have marked a complete revolution in his life,
he had seen the sparks of lightning, he had seen and
felt the light and warmth of the sun, he may have
watched even, in utter bewilderment, the violent de-
struction of forests by conflagration, caused either by
lightning or friction of trees in summer. In all these
appearances and disappearances there was something
extremely perplexing. At one moment the fire was
here, at another it had gone out. Whence did it
come ? Whither, did it go ? , If there ever was a
ghost, in our sense of the word, it was fire. Did it
not come from the clouds ? Did it not vanish in the
sea ? Did it not live in the sun ? Did it not travel
through the stars ? All these are questions that may
sound childish to us, but which were very natural
before men had .taught fire to obey their commands.
And even after they had learnt to produce fire by
friction, they did not understand cause and effect.
They saw the sudden appearance of what we call
light and heat. They felt fascinated by it, they
played with it, as children are fascinated by it even
now, and will play with fire, whatever we say. And
when they came to speak and think of it, what eould
they do ? They could only call it from what it did,
and so they spoke of the fire as an illuminator or a
burner, who seemed to be the same as the burner in a
flash of lightning, or the illuminator in the sun. Men
were struck most by his quick movements, his sudden
appearance and disappearance, and so they called him
the quick or ag-ile, in Sanskrit Ag-nis, in Latin
ig-ni$.

So many things pould be told of him, how that ho